NEW WINE AND AN OLD BOTTLE
College library plan with the continental. In the former the practice
of chaining books to the desks, combined with the poor average
daylight of the English climate, had produced the system of a book-
press standing out from the wall between each pair of windows, thus
bringing book, window and reader together. In the latter, especially
in Italian examples, daylight was a thing to shelter from, and windows
were small and high-set. Wren kept the projecting presses and inter-
vening bays, but continued them along the wall between, and enlarged
the continental window above them. Smirke added a railed gallery
above the ground presses, and filled the walls between the windows
with an upper range. In the King's Library, whether with a view to
exhibition cases or merely for appearance, there were no projecting
presses or bays. This splendid gallery, just 100 yards long (it has been
raced by young Assistants after hours), 40 feet wide (except the centre,
where the width is 55 feet) and 36 feet high, with fine coffered
ceiling and four remarkable columns of polished Aberdeen granite at
the corners of the central space, was designed to take exactly the books
from Buckingham House.
The Arch Room represents a development of Wren's plan. The
projecting book-cases are set against short walls, which run up the
whole height of the room and meet in arches across it; whence the
name. The capacity of the space is thus enlarged by the addition of
bays (broken by windows) at the gallery levels; there are two galleries
as against one in the other rooms.
In 1839 nine houses in Great Russell Street, adjoining the Museum
on the East, which had been built since the destruction of Bedford
House about 1800, were bought under authority of Act i & 2
Victoria, c. 10, and the front extended. On the ground so provided
was then erected (with a linking corridor) a wing of Keepers' resi-
dences and on the West of the Front a corresponding corridor (since
enlarged into a room occupied by Director and Secretaries) and wing
of residences. To the Department of Manuscripts were also added, as
the South Wing advanced, the rooms linking it with the Hall, i.e. the
Egerton and Map Rooms on the South, lit by windows under the
portico, and on the North of these the room which was presently to
house the Grenville Library and to bear that name.5*